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A COMPARISON OF THE IPHIGENIAS OF EURIPIDES, 
GOETHE, AND RACINE 



By Frederic A. Hall 
Collier Professor of Greek at Washington University 



For the sake of clearness I shall discuss Iphigenia at Aulis first, 
comparing with it Racine's Iphigenia; then, later, Iphigenia among 
the Taurians, as developed by Euripides and by Goethe. The 
disadvantage of such an arrangement is the contrasting of ancient 
and modern treatment twice; but the advantage of having the 
plays identically named stand side by side in their ancient and 
modern treatment outweighs every other consideration. It may 
be necessary in order to freshen our memories on the situation, 
briefly to summarize the conditions which were preliminary to the 
actual play, Iphigenia at Aulis. 

According to the poet, Agamemnon was persuaded that Iphi- 
genia's sacrifice at Aulis was necessary to appease offended Artemis 
and thus make possible the fleet's departure Troyward. Under 
the pretense that he desired to unite her in marriage to Achilles, 
he persuaded her to come from Argos, her home, to Aulis. Upon 
her arrival she learned that her life stood between the failure and 
success of the enterprise upon which the Greeks had staked their 
all. Her consent to the sacrifice guaranteed a successful issue of 
the assault upon Troy. Her refusal meant that the fleet must be 
abandoned and that her father must return to his home in disgrace. 

Euripides' Iphigenia at Aulis deals with the struggle through 
which the maiden went until, of her own free will, she lay upon 
the altar yielding her young life in the interest of a great cause. 
That, as a matter of fact, her life was not actually taken, that her 
blood did not flow as the priest's knife struck home, plays no vital 
part in the Greek story. To all intents and purposes her life was 
given and taken, and moralists from then until now have pointed 
to her as one of the few human beings who have willingly given 
for others the most precious of all possessions, life. Some have 
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found in the story the innocent dying for the guilty, Iphigenia for 
Helen. Others have seen in this sacrifice the superiority of woman' 's 
nature, which, by its supreme surrender of life, furnished an undy- 
ing example for men to follow. Others still, including Denton 
Snyder, try to put into Euripides' vision of the scene Greece's 
ultimate freedom from barbaric sway through a willingness to 
surrender the grosser material interests for the higher spiritual 
ends. I doubt whether any of these motives led Euripides to 
write the play, whether any of these visions came into his con- 
scious thinking as he conceived the idea or had any influence upon 
him as he developed it. 

Euripides, in my judgment, was seeking for a motive strong 
enough to win the attention of his hearers, a motive which would 
be recognized as a satisfactory explanation of Iphigenia's conduct, 
a motive which should justify her to herself, and which would be 
regarded by those who listened to its elucidation as the grandest 
motive which could actuate human conduct. Euripides knew, 
as well as we do, that selfishness is at the bottom of most of human 
conduct, that its existence as a governing motive is so general 
that a deviation from it invariably attracts attention, and that a 
complete surrender of selfishness always has and always will 
arouse admiration, even in the minds of the most selfish. Iphigenia, 
like every other normal human being, loved life, was anxious to 
perpetuate herself in her descendants, and to project herself 
potentially into the future. These three principles which under- 
lie most of human conduct were operative in her case. Euripides 
would portray her as finding the memory of a noble act, the belief 
that her country and her people would perpetuate her conduct in 
hallowed shrines, a motive sufficient to outweigh all consideration 
of life and the rearing of a family. Her unselfish act shines out 
in history still, bright and clear, and the beauty of her noble 
sacrifice has been the theme of many subsequent writers. 

Greek literature has furnished other examples of the surrender 
of one's life for those that one holds dear, but I recall no instance 
where the beauty of the surrender is so great as in the case of 
Iphigenia. It is perhaps because of this familiarity with literary 
characters who find consolation in the giving up of the choicest 
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of all possessions, life, that we lessen the importance of such an 
act; we forget that in practical life it is almost impossible to 
establish the fact that any one has voluntarily surrendered his 
life for the sake of another. One of the most accredited of such 
reports was associated with an experience at Springfield, Missouri, 
during the Civil War. It was quoted over and over again that 
a young soldier without family ties consented to be shot in another's 
stead, so that the survivor might be the support of his family. 
The late Homer T. Fuller, president of Drury College located at 
Springfield, Missouri, found a hard-headed Yankee who disbelieved 
the truthfulness of the story, and offered $25,000 to Drury College 
as a reward to President Fuller could he demonstrate that that 
sacrifice actually took place. President Fuller gave to the report 
that thorough investigation for which he was so admirably suited, 
and, after months of devoted labor among the very people and on 
the very spot where the incident was said to have occurred, was 
finally obliged to confess that the report apparently lacked founda- 
tion. There was no evidence that any such occurrence ever took 
place. I think it is not claiming too much when one affirms that 
if in these days after 1 ,900 years of efforts to implant the principles 
of Christian doctrines of self-sacrifice there should fail to be a 
single authenticated case of giving up one's fife for another, certainly 
in antiquity, under wholly different systems of the philosophy of 
life, no instance ever occurred, and that, therefore, Euripides 
selected this remarkable example for the reason that no other 
motive could be imagined which would arouse equally the admira- 
tion of those who listened. Having established this as his basic 
principle, Euripides worked out in detail what would be to his 
heroine a comfort and an incentive for this self-effacement. She 
looked into the future to the time when Agamemnon would return 
to Argos with his victorious fleet, the barbaric hosts humbled, 
Helen, the recreant, restored to her own, beloved Greece freed 
from the unpunished insult of aristocratic Paris, and, aroused to 
a better conception of its possibilities, would go from height to 
height in its advancing civilization. But so long as Grecian 
glory remained, so far as the Grecian tongue should be spoken, 
or Grecian influence reach, her name and the deed which saved a 
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nation would be upon the lips of men. It was this thought that 
nerved her to her almost divine abandonment of self. 

It is interesting to analyze the processes of thought by which 
Iphigenia won her own consent to that which was at first abhorrent 
to her. Like most human experiences, conflicting elements enter 
into her final decision. Life was just as dear when she consented 
to surrender it, as when at her father's knees she pleaded with 
piteous tears that the decree should not be enforced, that her life 
should be spared to her. Within the brief space of a few hours her 
position was changed from that of the promised bride of the 
greatest warrior of his age, to the rejected and despised, even if 
glorified, sacrifice of a mob. She left her home at Argos with 
fond farewells, the recipient of gifts and of the good wishes of 
friends. She was hailed by thousands of enthusiastic soldiers as 
her chariot halted before the king's tent at Aulis. Scarcely have 
the shouts of joy subsided with which the army greeted her arrival 
when she is informed that Achilles himself knows nothing of their 
engagement, has no thought of marriage. No sooner has she 
realized her humiliating position than she discovers that through 
the deception of her father she has been lured to Aulis as a sacrifice 
to Agamemnon's selfish aims. 

On the one hand there is vigorous life, youth, hope; on the 
other, humiliation, defeat, terror, and, not least, the dread of 
returning to her former home should life be spared. 

To further complicate the situation, she is astonished to find 
that Achilles' love for her has been suddenly awakened by her 
noble attitude and her unselfish devotion to her country's interests. 
A few moments since, in her humiliation, even death might be 
looked upon as a welcome relief from despair and chagrin. Now, 
death means a severance of those ties which prophesy real life to 
her — the accepted bride of Achilles. 

It is the interplay of these conflicting interests, the battling 
of these struggling forces, which Euripides has with such con- 
summate skill planned and executed that out of the confusion and 
disorder of the opposing forces there issues the harmonious result. 
The listener agrees with the willing sacrificial victim that her 
death is glorious rather than regrettable. Euripides might well 
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feel that he has succeeded in giving to Iphigenia a name sacred 
because of the high principles which it represents. The most 
glorious human act is that of the greatest self-effacement. 

Where will one find nobler sentiments than these among pagans 
of the past: "Mother, my mind is reconciled to death and fain 
would I die gloriously, untainted with ignoble thoughts. All 
Greece now looks to me. In me alone is help for her. Through 
me alone shall Grecian women rind protection against the Paris 
of the future. It were not right that I should cling to life too 
fondly. Greece brought me forth for the good of Greece, not for 
my own alone. Shall ten thousand times ten thousand armed 
men dare some deed against the foe and risk their lives in behalf 
of Greece and yet I allow my single life to stand against their 
noble aims ? It should not, must not, shall not be. To Greece 
I give my body. This act shall be from me, for ages to come, my 
memorial. This my children, wedding, glory." And as the 
moment of her sacrifice approaches, turning to the waiting-maids 
she calls to them to lift aloft a song in celebration of Diana, the 
daughter of Jove; to let the air ring with joyful song. Let the 
flame be prepared, the cakes be made ready. Then as she starts 
in the direction of the altar, she bends her head and asks that a 
crown be placed upon it, that as a conqueror of the cities of the 
Trojans and the Phrygians she may walk to her death. And thus, 
as the messenger describes subsequently, heading the procession 
as though it were a triumphant march, she, with head erect and the 
bearing of a queen walking to her throne, led in a glad song of 
triumph as the company sang and danced on its way to the sacrificial 
altar. 

One finds in this Iphigenia at Aulis neither a seeress nor a 
simpleton, but a genuine, simple-minded, innocent girl, who, 
with the aspiration of genius, or, if you prefer, with the infatuation 
of religious enthusiasm, sees that this brilliant, glorious death 
means more for her than any subsequent period of life could mean, 
and believes that in her death, Greek civilization lives. 

Racine, in 1672, brought out his French play, identical in 
name, and having many characteristics of the original. By him, 
however, are introduced two features foreign to the Greek play. 
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I refer to the introduction of love as a prominent feature; and, 
secondly, by the elimination of the chorus he has provided him- 
self with space for the development of character and has not confined 
himself to the elucidation of situations, as most of the Greeks were 
forced to do because of the demands of the chorus. Racine has 
sought, perhaps wisely, to adapt the play to the circumstances of 
his times and to the peculiarities of his people. He has undoubtedly 
gained in vividness by increasing the number of speaking actors. 
He has touched a popular chord by the introduction of a very 
strong, fascinating, passionate woman, who, fired with jealousy, 
finds her own destruction in her effort to ruin another. One 
frankly admits the excellences of the French writer. One is ready 
to acknowledge that the play, as a whole, possibly pleases more than 
the one which it copies. But I think that practically every one 
who studies the play will have to acknowledge that the character, 
Iphigenia, is quite inferior to the great original. In the French 
drama there is more of plot, of intrigue, of play of passion, but less 
of the almost awe-inspiring nobility of soul which the Greek 
Iphigenia illustrates. In the French play the situation materially 
changes to allow for the part which passion is to have, and to pre- 
pare the listener for the death of Iphigenia's substitute, namely, 
the scheming, impulsive Eriphyle, Helen's daughter by secret 
marriage, the captive of Achilles' spear, the unknown rival of 
Iphigenia for Achilles' affection, and the Iphigenia which Racine, 
by a skilful play of words, makes Calchas select as the one that 
Artemis demands, rather than Agamemnon's daughter. 

In Racine's play, Iphigenia comes to Aulis as Achilles' accepted 
bride, a young woman whose affections have been wooed and won 
by the ardent suitor before she left her native Argos. In both 
plays, French and Greek, deception has been used in luring Iphi- 
genia to Aulis. In both plays the father is equally guilty, but in 
the Greek play the presence of Iphigenia is without the knowledge, 
much less the consent, of Achilles, while in the French play there 
is no misuse of Achilles' relations, and the only surprise is that she 
has come to Aulis instead of awaiting his expected visit to Argos, 
there to consummate the marriage. 

Racine brings prominently to the front the love of the two 
principals, Achilles and Iphigenia, and, by the intrigue of Eriphyle, 
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the misunderstanding between the two which so often in the case 
of young people gives rise to serious situations. Here Iphigenia 
passes through no heroic struggle of soul before feeling a willing- 
ness to surrender her life. Her whole thought has been to defend 
her father against possible death at the hand of her insulted and 
infuriated lover; and the play centers rather about the jealous 
passion of Eriphyle and the struggle between two great spirits, 
Agamemnon and Achilles, than about Iphigenia, who here is 
more a creature of circumstance than an active participant in the 
development of the situation. In fact, she would have been allowed 
to retire to her home, to pass unobserved, as she had come unob- 
served, had not Eriphyle's anger against her successful rival 
exposed the plan for Iphigenia's withdrawal. 

In the French play, Iphigenia is a young woman of experience, 
trained in the ways, in the arts, and in the manners of a royal 
princess, evidently experienced in love affairs, in every way ready 
to defend herself or to assert and protect her rights. 

The Greek Iphigenia timidly peers out from the veiled face, 
looking with surprised eyes upon a world with which she has had 
little personal experience, and untried in all that goes to make up 
polite life. 

The French Iphigenia passes through no conflict of soul, but 
is quick to realize the situation, and, sustained with the thought 
that she is the accepted bride and the only one whom Achilles 
loves, and that he, as the greatest of warriors, stands ready to 
sacrifice his own life and that of his troops in her defense, she finds 
a certain satisfaction in surrendering the life which stands as the 
sole protection of her father. And yet, it is not because of any 
exalted principle. Her country and her country's interests are not 
the primary consideration. She yields to prevent the duel between 
her father and the lover, yields a life which has already experienced 
the delights of the great, yields it for fear that other lives must 
otherwise be sacrificed, lives without which she would be more 
lonely living in the world, than would she as a departed spirit in 
the realms below. Then, too, at the last moment she is willing 
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special credit to Iphigenia. She has no part in the sacrifice. 
She is the center of contending forces, it is true, but is a passive, 
rather than an active agent, and no single word from her lips has 
been handed down to us which would show her accepting trium- 
phantly the death to which she has consented as a compromise, 
and from which she would have flown to Argos had the fates not 
interfered. 

One would in no sense belittle the character which Racine 
has portrayed, yet in his Iphigenia there is none of that loftiness 
of spirit, that almost transcending grandeur which gives to the Greek 
Iphigenia a sacredness equaled by but few characters in history. 

I have, perhaps at too great length, spoken of the essential 
features of the Iphigenia at Aulis as represented by Euripides and 
by the modern tragedian, Racine. There remains to trace Iphi- 
genia's experience subsequent to her sacrifice upon the altar. 

In the matter of time, Euripides' Iphigenia among the Taurians 
begins about twenty years subsequent to the sacrifice of the young 
girl at Aulis. As she lay upon the altar, the priest's knife descended 
and supposedly her life was taken, but, according to legend, a 
hind was substituted for the girl and she was transported by the 
gods to a crude, barbaric people dwelling in the region known in 
modern times as Crimea, where for years she occupied the position 
as priestess of the Temple of Artemis. In brief, the outline of the 
story, Iphigenia among the Taurians, is this: 

For twenty years, or thereabout, she has performed her duties 
at this temple, duties repulsive to her nature but forced upon her 
by virtue of her position, namely, to sprinkle the head of any Greek 
who by chance came to those shores — for all such were sacrificed 
to Artemis. An oracle had demanded of Orestes, Iphigenia's 
brother, that he should go to this remote region and bring back 
with him the wooden image of the goddess, said to be in the temple. 
In fulfilment of this mission, Orestes and his bosom friend. Pylades, 
landing on these shores, are caught by some watchmen and are 
brought before the king for sacrifice. 

Orestes, of course, supposes that Iphigenia is dead. Iphigenia 
has no knowledge that Orestes is before her, but through a chain 
of incidents recognition is brought about and the two conspire to 
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outwit the king, take possession of the image, and depart with it 
to Greece. 

The wily schemes of this priestess, Iphigenia, the successful 
accomplishment of her errand, and the safe departure of the two, 
bring into clearness the resourcefulness and prominent features of 
Iphigenia's character, as shown in the Greek play. 

The young woman as priestess has gained a commanding 
influence over this uncouth people. She has believed from the 
first that their murderous sacrifices were not the result of the 
goddess' demand, but the outgrowth of their own cruel dispositions. 
She seems much to have regretted her own part in such sacrifices; 
but there is nowhere shown any effort on her part to stop the 
inhuman practice. She frankly admits her tender sympathy for 
those strangers who, reaching this inhospitable shore, were obliged 
to yield their lives, but all her efforts are confined to the expression 
of sympathy. 

It so happened that on the night preceding her brother's arrival, 
in a dream she seemed to sprinkle his head as preparatory to a 
sacrifice. Interpreting the dream to mean that her brother was 
dead, her heart was steeled against her own countrymen as she 
recalled her enforced separation from her people and the depriva- 
tion of her brother's society through this long period of time, and 
the thought that his death now made it forever impossible for her 
to meet him, produced in her a callousness of feeling hitherto 
foreign to her nature. 

When, then, these two Greek strangers, Orestes and Pylades, 
came before her they found one ready to fulfil the law's decree 
with slight regret of heart. 

With the recognition of her brother there naturally came an 
intensity of feeling which this sudden revelation of his living awoke 
in her. Only a short time since she was convinced of his death, 
and had broken out in wild lamentations of grief, and now he stands 
before her, unquestionably the brother whom she nursed when at 
his home, a babe in arms, and lulled to sleep with stories of future 
greatness. 

There is nothing in the Greek play which shows any unwilling- 
ness on her part to join with these two strangers in securing the 
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coveted image; nothing to show that she considered intrigue, 
bare-faced lying, theft, open defiance, as unworthy her adoption 
in carrying out her purpose; nothing to show that either her 
appreciation of the regard in which she had been held by Thoas, 
the barbaric king, or the fact that her person had been held as 
sacred by his people through all these years, or the fact that she 
was robbing the temple of an image held in reverence by this 
people, religious if superstitious, nothing to show that any or all 
of these interests combined were sufficient, in any way, to influence 
her judgment or cause her to hesitate in her undertaking. 

How could a woman whose office has separated her from associa- 
tion with the ordinary affairs of life through a very extended period, 
whose mission was the preservation of the sanctity of the temple 
and the enshrinement of its standards in the hearts of people, a 
woman who had been saved from the burning funeral pyre to 
spend her life in the service of the goddess, how could she so far 
forget these hallowed influences, this sacred calling, this high 
mission, as not to follow, but to originate and execute a plan 
which involved everything except brutal murder for its fulfilment ? 

There is but one answer: she was a Greek. Her own brother's 
life was at stake, and he was a Greek. The sacred image was to 
be carried to Greece. It was Greek life, Greek religion, Greek 
interests pitted against the ignorant, uncouth, not-to-be-considered 
barbarians. To a Greek audience no other attitude of mind would 
have been satisfactory. No risk must be taken by her which 
would involve the possibility of Orestes' death. To a Greek 
audience, not only was she justifiable in every scheme which she 
could invent, but she could not have been excused had she not 
invented every necessary scheme, had she not resorted to every 
possible method in making the plan succeed. A Greek audience 
would enjoy, not alone forgive, absolutely enjoy the play of wit, 
Greek wit, opposed to barbaric ignorance and brute force. 

Her lies, many, black, repeated, and emphasized over and over, 
would win the approval of a Greek audience, because they, with 
other methods, succeeded in outwitting a foreign people. It was 
Greek intelligence pitted against barbaric force — the intellectual 
proving itself superior to the physical. 
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In the eyes of a Greek audience, Iphigenia lost none of the 
glory attached to her character because of her unconventional, 
unwomanlike procedure. 

With her return, accompanied by Orestes and Pylades and the 
sacred image, no praise could be too great, no enthusiasm too 
marked, no sentiment too lofty for the Greeks to employ in recog- 
nition of the splendid service which one of their countrywomen had 
rendered to herself, to her illustrious family, to her native land. 

Two characters could scarcely be more unlike than the Iphi- 
genia at Aulis and the Iphigenia among the Taurians. Her 
experience at Aulis seems to have embittered her character. The 
long exile from her native land, the separation from her loved 
ones, the unsatisfied longing to return to her home, and the dis- 
tasteful, even if sacred, calling as priestess of Artemis' temple 
have made her look at life from a wholly different standpoint. 
She has no interest in the things about her. It is true that she 
has gained a commanding influence over the Taurians, but they 
are a people whom she regards with contempt. Their ways are 
not her ways nor her thoughts their thoughts. She therefore has 
grown self-centered, distrustful of the fates, inclined to melancholy; 
and to make her heart especially unsympathetic in the present 
instance, the recent dream lingers in her mind. With the supposed 
death of her brother all hope of future restoration to her people 
is gone and she determines to show no concern for the life of those 
unfortunate Greeks who are shortly to meet death, with her approval. 

There is not the same opportunity in this play as in Euripides' 
preceding one for the expression of lofty sentiments. The selfish 
side of her character is necessarily brought to the front, for the 
object of the drama is to convey the sacred wooden image to its 
future home in Attica, and Iphigenia is the prime factor in carry- 
ing out the plan; yet the removal of the image is indissolubly 
linked with her own welfare; those selfish desires, selfish interests 
are everywhere in the background, and selfishness lends slight 
aid to the expressions of lofty aspirations. In fact, the apprecia- 
tion of Iphigenia among the Taurians comes inevitably from the 
study of her keenness of invention, the play of her wit, her resource- 
fulness, her willingness to take risks, her almost unparalleled 
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inventiveness, and last of all, the quickness and keenness of her 
perception, which at every crisis analyzes the situation and com- 
prehends the solution. Not many women in history can boast 
of shrewder plans, or of more masterly execution of them than can 
Iphigenia in saving the image of Artemis from the confines of the 
Taurians. 

It remained for the genius of Goethe to take as the theme of 
one of his greatest and certainly most highly finished tragedies, 
Iphigenia among the Taurians. 

Again we have the opportunity of comparing the genius of 
the modern dramatists with that of the ancient, as was the case 
in the play, Iphigenia at Aulis. 

Goethe's Iphigenia is in striking contrast with the Iphigenia 
of Euripides. Two women could scarcely be more dissimilar. 
They resemble each other chiefly in name. Goethe's Iphigenia 
is a woman of the most delicate sensibilities, of the highest ideals, 
retiring, who could under no circumstances force herself to take 
upon her lips an untruth, who could conceive of no motive suffi- 
ciently strong to induce her to practice deceit upon her friends — 
who risked not only the failure of securing the image, not only the 
probable death of Orestes and Pylades, but risked life itself rather 
than lend herself as a contributory cause toward deceiving Thoas, 
the barbaric king. 

In Goethe's play, at the very opening we find this priestess of 
Artemis' temple sadly wandering through the sacred grove, lament- 
ing her lonely lot in the world, and speaking of her present existence 
in tones which indicate a nature that has surrendered itself abso- 
lutely to the demands of some higher power. Her life has been 
so pure, so strong, so patient, and so sympathetic that she has 
unconsciously tamed these savage people and through her per- 
suasive lips has prevented the execution of the law for many years, 
so that Greeks who were unfortunate enough to land on these 
hostile shores have been allowed to live through the gentle influence 
of this charming personage. Like many another beautiful soul, 
she seems unconscious of her hallowed influence and would belittle 
the life that has proved so powerful while so quiet. 

In this play, again, we have the surrender to modern demands 
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and a motive introduced entirely foreign to Greek ideals, which 
according to modern notions must be inserted in order to furnish 
sufficient incentive for Iphigenia's violation of her sacred office 
as priestess in the temple of Artemis. 

Thoas, the Taurian king, is in love with Iphigenia, and, angered 
at her rejection of his proposal, insists for the first time in all these 
years that the Greek strangers shall be executed in accordance 
with the law's demand. 

When Orestes and Pylades are revealed to Iphigenia, she 
desires, as strongly as woman can, to save their lives. But, on 
the other hand, she cannot make herself a party even to deceiving 
much less injuring the king and the people who have treated her 
so kindly these many years. 

In Goethe's Iphigenia there is an absence of that love of country, 
that absorbing interest in one's own family, that reverence for 
everything concerning Greece that is a controlling motive in 
Euripides' Iphigenia. It is not strange that a modern writer, 
even a genius as great as was Goethe, should fail to comprehend 
what Iphigenia must be, must do, to be true to the Greek ideals. 
He is presenting — as though she belonged to Greek heroic time — a 
woman who is Christian throughout, in thought, in principle, in 
ambition, in action, for whom a violation of high ethical notions 
would be a violation of deep religious belief and an unpardonable 
offense against the God she loved and served. 

Goethe's mistake, if it was a mistake, lay in portraying a woman 
ideally good, according to Christian standards of his own time, 
as though that same type of woman, with the same standards 
and ideals, lived a thousand years before the Christian religion was 
born. 

The poet realizes the impossibility of having such a person do 
anything which was splendidly heroic, and so he changed his play 
toward the end, making it quite different from the original Greek, 
that his heroine should be asked to do nothing impossible and 
should still be able to shine in a way worthy of her position; and 
thus it was that he brings about a conflict between contending 
forces and makes two principals, the king on the one hand and 
Orestes on the other, face each other as in mortal combat; mean- 
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while the gentle Iphigenia, devoted to both these men so important 
in her life, steps in as peacemaker, and with her persuasive words 
and gentle manner brings about a reconciliation and makes possible 
the fulfilling of Apollo's command by an interpretation of the oracle 
different from that which they had conceived. 

Goethe's Iphigenia is of such gentle mold that even when 
Orestes and Pylades are saved and she is given permission to retire 
to Argos with them, and the sacred image is to be preserved in the 
temple which it has adorned for so long, and everything is satis- 
factorily settled, she cannot turn herself from this place and these 
people without winning the hearty consent of the stern king. To 
her gentle nature a well-wished good-by must be spoken by him 
whom she hesitated to offend before she could happily retire even 
on so desirable an errand as a journey to her beloved home. 

She is of such a heavenly mold that even her presence in the 
sacred grove made it impossible for the furies longer to control 
Orestes. Her very presence was sufficient to banish to the realms 
below these fiends who laughed and raged in mockery before all 
threats or opposition of mere man, man with natural tendencies, 
passions, ambitions, his nature touched but lightly with spiritual 
things. 

Of the four plays with which we are concerned, Goethe's is 
most satisfactory to the modern reader if he will forget that Iphi- 
genia is supposed to be a Greek and to have lived approximately 
1000 B.C. Were one seeking to cull terse, comprehensive, lofty 
expressions of emotion, philosophic truths of ideals in life, he would 
find Goethe's Iphigenia abounding in them. The play is rich in 
those sayings which one gladly cherishes, whatever their source, 
and the possession of which enhances life, feeds the mind, and 
stimulates the soul. 

While claiming so much and while claiming further that to 
my mind the play as a piece of artistic work is of greater excellence 
than any of the others with which it is compared, yet one would 
look in vain for sharp, ringing sentences from a gentle, yielding 
creature. She is courageous, with a woman's courage, calm when 
momentary danger confronts her alone; but she has no power of 
initiation and would have failed in leadership had not an injury 
to her conscience been involved. 



